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for the first time, to be built on. The object of the tax would be to supply funds for the establishment of permanent open spaces wherever they would be judged most suitable, as a compensation in kind for the sanatory evil to which I have referred, as being inflicted on the interior of the town by buildings erected at the outskirts. Even the- proprietors round the outskirts, as a body, need not complain of the system of taxation which I have proposed. Their land is constantly receiving accessions of value as the town spreads; and this is not in consequence of any exertions of their own, but rather of the industry and energy of the people already established in the town. Besides this, they should recollect that, for every portion of land preserved open, nearer than theirs to the town, the buildings will advance outwards the more quickly, communicating to the land an increased value by their approach.
Although I would advocate the propriety of a legislative enactment such as I have briefly described, yet, as long as it is wanting, I consider that we should by no means stand idly waiting for it, but that we should adopt the best modes of procedure within our power for the accomplishment of our ultimate object. Let us not exemplify the fable of "Rusticus easpectat dum transeat amnis "—(The clown stands waiting for the river to flow past). The recommendation of the Health of Towns' Commissioners, which I have already quoted, contains what, in the present state of the law, appears to me to be the best mode of procedure available—that, namely, of private subscriptions, aided by public grants.
Having said thus much on remedial measures for the smoky atmosphere of towns, I may be excused in adding here a few statements in regard to preventive measures against the smoke itself.
Numberless have been the schemes proposed and tried for procuring a perfect combustion of coals in furnaces. These, however, have, in general, proved so unsatisfactory as to create the idea that any farther attempts are likely to be fruitless; and that the only thing to be done is to let the fireman bring about the combustion as best he can, by carefulness and regularity in supplying coals to the furnaces. There is no doubt that much can be effected by skill and care on the part of the fireman; but still it is exacting too much from him to demand that he must